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THE ALDINE. 



times a year, we can easily imagine him incessantly 
occupied with the cares of bringing his works before 
the public as advantageously as possible. In fact, 
he only rests when he can't help it; that is, when 
confined to his room by the gout. He has nothing 
remarkable in his exterior, except his proverbial 
leanness ; it would be impossible to be thinner with- 



the man who, like himself, has fought through want 
and pain, hunger and sadness, and, finally, spite of 
his incomplete and desultory studies, made his name 
famous throughout the world, is certainly a man of no 
ordinary gifts. In no case have the composers who 
talk big about the great masters but do nothing good 
themselves, the right to look down on Offenbach, and 



tains into the open Campagna, is perched the old 
Sicanian town of Tibur, now the picturesque little 
rock-nest known to modern tourists as Tivoli. The 
region is famous for its beauty, and the town itself 
is an indispensable element in the suburban excur- 
sions of Roman tourists, drawn hither by the fame 
of the lovely cascades of the Anio, as well as the 




UNDER THE TREES. 



out disappearing altogether. His features are mobile 
and intellectual. In fact, he is an intellectual man, 
and witty, not only in his compositions, but in his 
conversation ; knocked about as he has been by for- 
tune, from childhood up, he has had plentiful oppor- 
tunity for observing human nature with all its faults 
and foibles. 

Offenbach has made his own way. That it is not 
the way to the temple of fame is unquestionable ; but 



reproach him with furnishing to the public superficial 
diversion. It is, at all events, more praiseworthy to 
give the public superficial diversion than to bore 
them to death 



Tivoli. — About eighteen miles north-east trom 
Rome, on a steep bluff of the Sabine hills, and over- 
looking the little valley, or rather ravine, where 
the Teverone, once the Anio, bursts from the moun- 



beautiful little bit of ruin on the cliff— the Temple of 
Vesta — so freely used by innumerable painters and 
draughtsmen in their sketches, real or ideal, of 
Italian scenery. The town and its environs are redo- 
lent of classic memories. 

The illustration, on the first page, can not lay claim 
to literal accuracy, but is rather a composition giv- 
ing in one whole, many of the scattered beauties of 
this charming region. 
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